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*“QTUDIES in English, the annual sym- 

posium produced by the Department of 
English at the University of Texas is a fas- 
cinating and unique publication. The 
volume dated 1945-1946 contains, perhaps, 
even more than the usual variety of good 
fare provided by the Department every year 
for students of literature. This volume is 
dedicated to the memory of Professor 
Leonidas Warren Junior, who died on 15 
June 1945, and it opens with an apprecia- 
tion of the work of that fine American 
scholar and a bibliography of his writings. 
There is also an obituary of Dr. James 
Blanton Wharey, whose memorable edition 
of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ published by 
the Oxford University Press, is well known 
to English students. The catholic nature of 
the collection is shown by the inclusion of 
articles dealing with such diverse topics as 
‘The Picaresque Novel Reaches Russia,’ 
“Humor in Moby Dick,’ the ‘ Myth of the 
Hamadryad and Its Continuity’ and ‘ Bar- 
nabe Rich’s “ Sappho” and “ The Weakest 
Goeth to the Wall.” The most important 
contribution is certainly the long and 
valuable article by Robert C. Stephenson 
entitled ‘The Picaresque Novel Reaches 
Russia.’ This is a study of the work 
of that forgotten pioneer of Russian 
Prose fiction V. T. Narezhny, author of 
The Russian Gil Blas,’ the unfortunate 
forerunner of Gogol and  Turgenev, 
Whose work was suppressed by the Tsarist 
police, published in a mutilated form after 
his death, and finally in 1938 in a fine Soviet 





edition edited by N. L. Stepanov. Stephen- 
son’s article is far more than an examination 
It is a bril- 
liant and illuminating contribution to the 
social and literary history of Russia in the 
nineteenth century. Joseph Jones defends 
Herman Melville from the charge that he 
lacks humour; his examination of the 
humorous parts of ‘ Moby Dick’ and in par- 
ticular his analysis of the character of the 
second mate Stubb should convince the 
most saturnine reader that “ there are many 
threads of humour which brighten the entire 
dark fabric” of that sombre masterpiece. 
John Stafford’s article on the ‘ Social Status 
of Renaissance Literary Critics’ is a timely 
and useful criticism of the loose application 
of the term “ aristocratic ” to the whole body 
of Elizabethan literary criticism. He 
makes the acute observation that it was pos- 
sible in sixteenth-century England to rise in 
the social scale by means of erudition and 
that the “intellectual élite” became a new 
social group, an aristocracy of the mind. 
Moreover a genuine aristocrat by birth like 
Puttenham shows a much more tolerant atti- 
tude towards the people and unlearned 
literature than several of the critics of 
middle-class origin. The conclusion is that 
“the critics were members of a class of 
individualists who were not closely attached 
to any conventional class of society.” 
Among the other articles the most scholarly 
and illuminating is T. M. Cranfill’s discussion 
of the relationship between Barnabe Rich’s 
‘Sappho’ and the anonymous play called 
‘The Weakest Goeth to the Wall.’ The col- 
lection concludes with an important analysis 
of the autograph letters and documents of 
the Byron Circle at the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Appended to it is a 
catalogue raisonnée of 121 autograph letters 
in the Texas collection, an invaluable addi- 
tion to the bibliography of Byron. 


PROFESSOR Ernest Weekley’s entertaining 
books on the origin of words are very 
well known. John Murray has published 
‘Words Ancient and Modern’ which is a 
combination of two of Professor Weekley’s 
previous volumes, ‘Words Ancient and 
Modern’ and ‘More Words Ancient and 
Modern,’ considerably revised, and extended 
to include the latest discoveries of this 
fascinating authority on word-lore. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE PROGENITORS OF BLACK 
BEAUTY IN 
HUMANITARIAN LITERATURE. 


I. GEORGE MACDONALD AND ANNA SEWELL. 


EARLY two centuries of humanitarian 
arguments, narratives, pleas, laws and 
organised work created the atmosphere 
which sustained Anna Sewell in the writing 
and dictating of ‘Black Beauty’ between 
1871 and 1877. But the most distinct single 
influence on her work was, I believe, George 
MacDonald’s ‘ At the Back of the North 
Wind.’ It has been the twentieth-century 
fate of MacDonald to be better known at 
second than at first hand. Thus more 
readers enjoy Sir James Barrie’s ‘ The Little 
White Bird’ and ‘ Peter and Wendy’ than 
MacDonald’s ‘Phantastes’ and ‘ Lilith,’ 
which Professor Lionel Stevenson points out 
as sources. More attention is now paid to 
C. S. Lewis than to his “ master,” George 
MacDonald, and more children have a 
fondness for Black Beauty than for old 
Diamond. 

MacDonald’s story of a boy and a horse 
was serialized in twenty issues of the juvenile 
magazine, Good Words for the Young, be- 
tween I Nov. 1868 and | Oct. 1870, and was 
published as a book in 1871. The plot may 
be reduced to a simple form: Mr. Coleman 
cf The Wilderness, Chiswick, London, had a 
coachman, Joseph, who named his son 
Diamond after a favourite horse, old Dia- 
mond. “God’s baby” slept in the stable 
hayloft, where the North Wind visited him 
in the figure of a lady and bore him far away 
to the back of the North Wind, where he 
found peace and calm insight. When Mr. 
Coleman failed because of dishonesty, he 
sold old Diamond and discharged Joseph. 
After being out of work for some time, 
Joseph bought old Diamond off cab-master 
John Stonecrop and began hacking in Lon- 
don. Driving for a fortnight when his 
father was sick, young Diamond reunited 
Mr. Evans and Miss Coleman and was a 
wingless baby angel to a drunken cabman. 
The juvenile cabby picked up good Mr. Ray- 


| mond, who later helped the boy’s crossing- 
sweeper friend, Nanny. After testing 
Joseph’s integrity by leaving a horse, Ruby, 
in his charge, Mr. Raymond took Joseph and 
his wife Martha, their three children, and 
Nanny and her lame friend Jim to his 
Kentish home, The Mound. There the 
author met little Diamond, who died peace- 
fully one night, and went to the back of the 
North Wind. 

In the equine part of the story, we have 
the pattern of willing service, decline in 
status, pathetically hard work, and rehabili- 
tation of a horse whose name, Diamond, was 
suggested by “a white lozenge on his fore- 
head.” Although MacDonald, as far as | 
remember, does not mention old Diamond's 
colour, the first illustrator, Arthur Hughes, 
makes him black in Good Words for the 
Young, 1 Aug. 1870. Black Beauty’s self- 
portrait is: ““ Mycoat . . . was bright black. 
I had one white foot, and a pretty white star 
on my forehead.” Old Diamond's pro- 
gress through life—that of a good job fol- 
lowed by adversity nobly borne and a return 
to clover—constitutes MacDonald’s greatest 
originality in the chronicle of the horse. In 
literature, once a horse has started on the 
downward path, he goes from bad to worse, 
as in Sir John J. Hort’s ‘The White 
Charger ° (1850), a cavalry horse which is last 
seen “shorn of his flowing mane and tail, 
labouring along the slippery pavement, 
performing the pleasant duty of offside 
wheeler in a Bank omnibus.” So it is too 
with the lamenter in the anonymous and 
undated poem, ‘Poor Old Horse,’ which 
Walter de la Mare included in ‘Come 
Hither.’ Once sleek and snugly stabled, the 
horse loses his beauty, feeds on chance green 
niblets, is cursed as unfit for service, and is 
left out in bad weather: “I would rather 
die than live.” 

Old Diamond started on a similar descent, 
growing “very thin and bony and _long- 
legged,” with head drooping and bones 
showing through his skin. Then Joseph 
again became old Diamond’s driver and 
worked lovingly with him. Although “it 
had been by no fault either of his or of the 
horse’s that they had come down in the 
world together,” the “ better days ” did not 
return immediately. As a cab-horse, old 
Diamond was in harness “ all day and every 
day ” and was well fed and cared for by his 





master. With the advent of Ruby to spell 
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old Diamond, things seemed to look up, but 


Both authors moralize on the harm done 


Ruby went lame and Joseph’s own beast, | to grooms and cabmen by drink. MacDonald 


regretfully overworked, grew “as thin as a 
clothes-horse,” gaunt, grim, and weary. It | 
was only after Mr. Raymond made his offer | 
that old Diamond got “respectably stout 
for country carriage work with Ruby. 

The parallels between ‘ At the Back of the 
North Wind’ and ‘ Black Beauty ’ are fairly | 
abundant. The horses think and speak. . 
Whereas MacDonald is not absolutely cer- 
tain of Diamond’s mental processes, “ for it 
is very difficult to find out what any old 
horse is thinking,” Anna Sewell shows no 
such diffidence. Yet even the cautious 
George MacDonald has young Diamond, 
perhaps walking in his sleep, overhear a con- 
versation between old Diamond and Ruby, 
“in a strange language, which yet, somehow 
or other, he could understand, and turn over 
in his mind in English.” 

The general plot-development is the same. 
Both old Diamond and Black Beaut: were 
thrust from their particular paradises of 
good treatment and moderate work through 
no fault of their own, the latter through the 
invalidism of Mrs. Gordon. Coachman and 
cabman are the same person in MacDonald; 
John Manly and Jerry Barker are different 
persons in Sewell, who points out their re- | 
semblances in more than one comparison. 
Both Joseph and Jerry fell sick from over- 
work and exposure. A benevolent patron | 
rescued Joseph and old Diamond from their 
London bondage and made little Diamond 
his page. The Barkers were employed at 
last by Mrs. Fowler, Polly Barker’s former 
mistress and one of Jerry’s London fares; 
their son Harry became the good lady’s page 
boy. As for Black Beauty, his salvation 
from killing toil had to be deferred in order 
that Miss Sewell might round out her narra- 
tive sermon on the proper and improper 
management of horses. When he had re- 
peatedly proved himself a good and faithful, 
though much abused, servant, Black Beauty 
was sold by a kindly farmer to three maiden 
ladies, none other than the Blomefields, 
former playmates of the Gordon sisters. 
Their groom was Joe Green, whom Squire 
Gordon had employed as a boy. Thus | 
known friends saved both horses from the | 
final degradation portrayed by other writers 
and suggested by the title of Miss Sewell’s | 
twenty-seventh chapter, ” Ruined, and | 
Going Down-Hill.” 











' reality, 


presents only one ill-treater of horses, “ the 
drunken cabman,” who “ put a stinging lash 
on his whip ” and let his uncomplaining nag 
dwindle to “skin and bone.” Here the 
blame rests on beer and a weak will, rather 
than on natural viciousness. Joseph recom- 
mended cold water, tea and coffee against 
the “ thirsty devil ” who induced the drunken 
cabman to strike his wife and almost starve 
his baby. Fortunately, young Diamond 
started a reformation in the drunkard’s 
character. In ‘Black Beauty,’ Seedy Sam, 
the Governor, and other cabmen are subjects 
of the “drink devil.” Jerry Barker was 
freed from the craving ten years earlier by 
good food, coffee, peppermint, and regard for 
his wife Polly. Black Beauty’s friend, the 
ex-cavalry horse, Captain, was shot after 
being run down by a drunken drayman who 
had lost control of his horses. And most 
disastrously of all, the Earl of W——’s 
drunken groom, Reuben Smith, galloped 
Black Beauty over a dark, stony road when 
the animal had a loose shoe. The inevitable 
fall cost Reuben his life; his wife Susan and 
their six children went to the Union House; 
and Black Beauty, blemished for life by cut 
knees, was sold to the owner of livery stables 
in Bath. 


In discussing anti-saloon sentiment, I 
must digress to mention the authoress’s 
literarily prolific mother, Mrs. Mary Sewell, 
whose ‘Homely Ballads for the Working 
Man’s Fireside’ (1858) includes ‘The 
Drunkard’s Wife’: 

Then came a shadow o’er my life— 
My husband took to drink; 

And lower down, and lower still, 
My heart began to sink. 

Mrs. Sewell’s most popular effort was 
‘Mother’s Last Words’ (1860), which 
jingled its edifying way through 1,088,000 
copies. Two boys are cautioned to “ shun all 
drinking, swearing ways ”—in other words, 
to avoid their father’s dread example. One 
whole letter of ‘Thy Poor Brother ’ (1863) is 
devoted to “ The Monster Evil”: sober re- 
freshment-houses_ should supplant _ gin- 
palaces, those “ barefaced, body-and-soul- 
destroying . . . preparatory schools for the 


| madhouse and the jail.” 


In poetry and prose, Mrs. Sewell tempered 
a mass of didacticism with a modicum of 


concentrating on _ sociologically 
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typical cases; her daughter, in contrast, 
subordinated her message or warning to the 
demands of realism. I see little reason to 
suppose that Mrs. Sewell had any marked 
literary influence on her far more gifted 
daughter. If the example of the older 
woman’s long activity was effective, it is 
rather strange that Anna Sewell waited until 
she was 51 years old—until her mother had 
been writing some forty years—to respond 
to that stimulus. 

But to return to MacDonald’s influence on 
Anna Sewell. Old Diamond’s cab labours, 
with the London adventures of his name- 
sake, fill up half of the narrative, ‘ At the 
Back of the North Wind,’ and Black Beauty’s 
career as a cab horse makes up nearly a 
third of the later book. The genesis of 
‘ Black Beauty,’ as well as the importance of 
that particular third part, is suggested by 
Miss Sewell’s comment: 


I have ... been writing ... a little book, its 
special aim being to induce kindness, sympathy, 
and an understanding treatment of horses. In 
thinking of cab-horses, I have been led to think 
of cabmen, and I am anxious, if I can, to present 
their true condition, and their great difficulties, in 
a correct and telling manner. 


MacDonald’s protest against the 6d. a 
mile legally fixed fare to which Joseph was 
held and his humane understanding that both 
cabmen and horses were victims of an 
economic wrong reappear in Anna Sewell’s 
pages. In the chapters of ‘ Black Beauty’ 
that do not deal with cabbing, the authoress 
finds men and boys either good or bad in 
their treatment of horses. The exception, 
good Joe Green, through boyish ignorance 
gave Black Beauty cold water to drink when 
overheated and did not put a blanket on his 
back. A more complex and mature inter- 
pretation of injustice and final responsibility 
appears in the London passages. Seedy Sam 
had to pay Nicholas Skinner 18s. a day rental 
for a cab and two horses. He _ himself 
worked fourteen to sixteen hours a day at a 
pinching 6d. a mile, hardly ever got a Sun- 
day off, and died at the age of 45, leaving a 
wife and children penniless. As Seedy Sam 
remarked, “It is hard lines for man, and it 
is hard lines for beast, and who’s to mend it 
I don’t know.” Both MacDonald and Anna 
Sewell used the horse as a touchstone of 
human worth; coincidentally, in 1877, the 





year ‘Black Beauty’ was published, the 
Scotch author introduced the demonic black | 


mare, Kelpie, in ‘ The Marquis of Lossie’ as 
a test of integrity or duplicity. 

Parallels, however, should not make a 
reader lose sight of differences. MacDonald 
emphasised good treatment of horses and 
concentrated chiefly on his human charac- 
ters and his fantasy; Anna Sewell stressed ill- 
treatment, while introducing much material 
on sensible handling as exemplary instruction 
to bad grooms and owners, and she ranged 
much more widely in her special humanitar- 
ian field. Beyond the fact that old Diamond’s 
somewhat mystical companion, Ruby, is a 
chestnut in colour, he bears no resemblance 
to Black Beauty’s friend, Ginger, who per- 
forms a very special function in the novel. 
Whereas Black Beauty shows the effects on 
disposition of a gentle breaking-in and kind 
management, Ginger illustrates the proposi- 
tion that horses are not born bad but are 
tragically made so by man: “TI never had 
any one, horse or man, that was kind to me, 
or that I cared to please.” No wonder that 
Ginger developed the vices of biting and 
snapping! After tempestuous protest against 
the bearing-rein, Ginger was turned over to 
the Earl of W *s son, Lord George, whose 
hard riding touched her wind and strained 
her back. Sold and resold, poor Ginger died 
a cab horse and was carted off—probably to 
the London knacker’s yard, where some four 
to five hundred horses were being reduced to 
commercial hides, hoofs for glue, and dogs’ 
meat every week. 

Besides her attack on the bearing-rein (to 
be discussed later), Miss Sewell exceeded 
MacDonald’s scope in her objections to 
damp bedding, a cause of thrush; to inade- 
quate lighting of stables, a cause of blind- 
ness; to docking of tails; to the use of 
blinkers, painful bits, and tight harness; to 
the theft of oats by grooms, the flogging of 
cart-horses, and the clumsy driving of job 
or hired horses; to ploughboys’ throwing 
stones at colts and boys’ playing recklessly 
with ponies; to hunters’ spoiling horses by 
hard riding and dangerous. jumping; to cab- 
men’s speeding for extra fares and driving 
seven days a week; and to many other 
abuses. Similar crusading, without the 
enlivening narrative touch, may be encoun- 
tered in treatises on horses published long 
before ‘ Black Beauty.’ To these and works 
of the imagination it would be well to turn. 

COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 
(To be continued.) 
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“AS FIT AS A FIDDLE.” 


NEWSPAPER readers have recently been 
asking the reason for the fiddle’s verbal 
association with physical fitness, and in 
default of any plausible excuse for the phrase 
the oracles have been endeavouring to ex- 
plain it away altogether. According to one, 
the expression “ should be” (whatever that 
may mean) “as fit as a fiddler,” while 
another positively asserts that such was in 
fact the original form. 

These conjectures (for they are nothing 
more) are variously accompanied by refer- 
ences to Irish fiddlers, Georgian and 
Victorian fiddlers, or a certain type of nine- 
teenth-century pugilists once known as 
“fiddlers” in sporting jargon, because they 
sparred a great deal in the offing. The 
exertions of all or any of these musicians, 
etc., are represented as having demanded 
such exceptional staying-power that “fit as 
a fiddler” must have been a byword in the 
land. Actually there is no evidence that this 
formula existed at any period, nor is it 
necessary to invent it in order to account for 
“fit as a fiddle.” The latter has a well- 
authenticated history of its own, even if it 
has not so far been explained by any of the 
standard authorities. 

The earliest entry for the phrase in the 
‘O.E.D.’ is dated 1882, and the only meaning 
there attributed to it is the familiar modern 
one: “in good ‘form’ or condition.” The 
variant “ fine as a fiddle ” is recorded in the 
Supplement, but here again there is no 
example of earlier date than 1811, and all 
the citations are from U.S.A. sources. Both 
phrases, however, were in contemporary use 
at the end of the sixteenth century, and both 
are of sturdy island stock. 

Before following up some valuable clues 
afforded by G. L. Apperson’s ‘ English 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases’ and Eric 
Partridge’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang and Uncon- 
ventional English,’ it is helpful to glance at 
the relevant portions of the histories of 
“fiddle” and “fit.” The former always 
denoted some sort of stringed instrument, 
and was applied to the viol and violin when 
the more primitive types were replaced by 
them in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
respectively. Various other articles were 
also named “ fiddles ” from time to time in 
colloquial or technical parlance (for example, 
watchmen’s rattles, sixpences, the con- 





trivances used in rough weather on ships’ 


| tables, and so on), but apparently no such 


extensions of meaning occurred until about 
the eighteenth century. From 1676 onwards 
the name of the instrument was occasionally 
transferred to the performer (much as we 
sometimes call a cricketer a useful “ bat ”), 
or it might even denote, as the ‘ O.E.D.’ has 
it, “one to whose music others dance; hence, 
a mirth-maker, a jester.” But “fit as a 
fiddle’ was earlier than either of these rare 
usages, and it therefore seems certain that 
when the noun “ fiddle” was employed in 
this context in the sixteenth century, it re- 
ferred to the familiar musical instrument, 
and to nothing else. 

At the same period the adjective “ fit * 
meant, as of course it still does, “ appro- 
priate,” “‘ proper,” “ fitting,” “ convenient,” 
“well adapted to the conditions or circum- 
stances of the case,” and so on. During the 
sixteenth century it was also applied to 
manufactured articles in the sense: “ of the 
right measure or size,” “‘ made to fit,” “ well- 
fitting”; and although this usage became 
obsolete by about 1700, we have to reckon 
with the possibility that one of these later 
senses was implied in the phrase “ fit as a 
fiddle,” since the expression originated at a 
time when they were still current. But the 
most significant fact is that “fit” did not 
acquire its modern colloquial meaning of 
“in good health” until about 1870. This 
suggests that in the sixteenth century the 
sense of “fit as a fiddle ” was different from 
that of the present day, and we shall pre- 
sently find definite proof of it. 

The new meaning of “ fit” grew naturally 
enough out of the fifteenth-century senses 
“in a suitable condition for doing or un- 
dergoing something; prepared, ready ” (now 
confined to dialect except in the construc- 
tions “ fit for” or “ fit to”). When Hamlet, 
just before his fencing match with Laertes, 
tells Horatio of his forebodings, the latter 
exclaims: “If your minde dislike anything, 
obey. I will forestall their repaire hither, 
and say you are not fit.” By 1665 it was pos- 
sible to write “I grow every day more unfit 
for such a Jorney” (Verney Memoirs), 
after which the development (via such senses 
as “fit for military service” (1823)) was 
almost inevitable. The ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary ’ records the word from Somerset 


| and Yorkshire as applied to well-fatted cattle 
| in good condition, whence it passed into 
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sporting circles to be used in reference to 
horses, later to athletes. Finally it reached 


everyday speech, the translation being ad- | 


mirably illustrated by the following ‘O.E.D.’ 
examples : — 


1876. “ILliketothink 1am popular... 
to hear the crowd on a race-day call out 


> | 
‘ain’t she a rare ‘un! my eye, ain’t she fit! | Both forms of the phrase are thus put into 


just as if I were one of the mares.” (Ouida, 
‘In a Winter City.) Here the authoress, 
somewhat self-consciously, causes her Com- 
tesse Mila to betray an unladylike familiarity 
with the speech of the Victorian “lower 
orders,” and the words make it clear that by 
this date “fit” in its new sense was a slang 
term appropriate to horses but not yet to 
persons. 


1885. ‘“ General Stewart with his men and 
camels, all apparently well and fit.” (Man- 
chester Examiner.) The expression now 
reaches the newspaper columns, and _ is 
applied to soldiers and animals impartially. 


1891. “How are you? ‘Very fit, thank 
you, never felt better’.” (J. M. Dixon, 
‘Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases.) 
By this and the previous illustration the 
modern colloquialism is shown to be only 
some fifty or sixty years cld. 

Turning now to the history of our com- 
plete phrase, the earliest recorded example 
occurs in Wm. Haughton’s play ‘ Englishmen 
for my Money, or a Woman will have her 
Will, produced in 1598. (Successive quartos 
were published in 1616, 1626 and 1631.) The 
plot turns on the determination of three 
English girls to marry Englishmen instead of 
three wealthy foreigners favoured by their 
father. Frisco, the Clown, who is in sym- 
pathy with the girls, comes upon the foreign 
suitors when they are lost in the London 
streets, and he deliberately leads them further 
astray. At this point the following dialogue 
occurs : 


Deion (The Frenchman): Who parle der? In 
watt plashe, in watt street bee you? 

Frisco: Why, sir, I can tell you where I am. I 
am in Tower-street: Where a divell be you? 

Deion: Io be here in Lede-hall. 

Frisco: In Leadenhall? What a simple Asse 
is this Frenchman! Some more of this. Where 
are you, sir? 

Atvaro (the Italian): Moy be here in Vanshe- 
street. 

Frisco: This is excellent, ynfaith, as fit as a 
fiddle! I in Tower-street, you in Leadenhall, and 
the third in Fanchurch-street: and yet all three 
heare one another, and all three speak together. 


Either we must be all three in Leadenhall, or all 
three in Tower-street, or all three in Fanchurch- 
street, or all three fools.” 

Later in the play, one of the girls, 
Laurentia, recounts the stratagem by which 


_ She has succeeded in marrying her English- 





man, and Frisco, on hearing this, exclaims: 
“This is excellent, this is fine as a fiddle.” 


the mouth of the same comedy character, 
whose dictum was doubtless modelled by the 
author upon current colloquial speech. One 
of the phrases may well have influenced the 
formation and meaning of the other, but at 
all events it is clear that both are of equal 
antiquity and originality of similar meaning. 

The next recorded appearance of “ fit as 
a fiddle” also occurs in a play—John 
Fletcher’s ‘ Women Pleas’d,’ produced about 
1620 and first printed in 1647. In Act IV, 
scene iii, the character Bartello, who is pay- 
ing court to the wife of one Lopez with the 
connivance of the latter’s servant Penurio, 
says, on arriving at the house of Lopez: 

‘Am I come fit, Penurio? ”, to which the 
servant (again a comedy character) replies: 
“ As fit as a fiddle, my master’s now abroad 
about his business.” 

These contexts speak for themselves, and 
it is hardly necessary to observe that the early 
meaning of “ fit as a fiddle’ was, without 
doubt, “ excellent,’ ‘very fitting,” “ most 
opportune(ly),” and the like. Upon turning 
to the nineteenth-century examples, we find 
that the application of the phrase has 
ery in accordance with the new meaning 
mo ae | ag 

1882. “‘ Is Salathiel pretty fresh? ’ asked 
the baron. ‘ Fit as a fiddle ’ [was the reply of 
his groom]. ‘He hasn’t been out since you 
hunted him four days ago’.” (Mary E. 
Braddon, ‘Mount Royal.’) The reference is 
of course to a horse, and the example neatly 
parallels the 1876 illustration of the new 
use of “ fit.” 

1883. “*‘ We’ve a noo boarder and lodger, 
sir, and looking fit and taut as a fiddle! ” 
(‘Treasure Island.’). Our old friend John 
Silver thus refers to the boy Jim Hawkins, 
and Stevenson’s “ fit and taut ” seems to have 
retained something of the early significance 
of the simile. 

1887. ““‘T tell you that nothing ails me— 
I am “fit as a fiddle”’ remonstrated a 
voice.” (James Payn, ‘Heir of the Ages.’) 
The remonstrance is that of tipsy Mr. Win- 
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throp, who desires to join the ladies and re- 
fuses to go to bed. The author’s inverted 
commas apologise to his Victorian readers 
for the daring colloquialism of the man- 
about-town, so unsuited to the ears of the 
governess who happens to overhear it on the 
landing. 

1922. “He hasn’t been really sober for 
years, and he’s as fit as a fiddle.” (E. V. 
Lucas, ‘Genevra’s Money.’) Which brings 
us far enough down to date. 

The companion phrase “ fine as a fiddle ~ 
had a somewhat similar history, its applica- 
tion having varied with the fortunes of the 
word “fine.” From the sixteenth century, 
when the expression meant “ highly satisfac- 
tory,” it passed to the nineteenth, when it 
could also be used in any of the senses 
“most agreeable,” “in excellent health” or 
“smart in appearance.” “ Fit as a fiddle,” 
however, entirely abandoned its old meaning 
in favour of the new. 

It is no matter for surprise that the fiddle 
was described as both fit and fine. The 
eighty-four neatly-fitting parts of the re- 
cently-invented violin, the glistening varnish, 
the admirable design, so carefully adapted to 
the ‘performer’s needs, well deserved the 
description; indeed, “a face made of a 
fiddle” at one time denoted a countenance 
of irresistible charm: (“ Your honour’s face 
is made of a fiddle; every one that looks on 
you loves you.” Smollett, 1762.). Added 
to this, the national fondness for alliteration 
—a heritage from Anglo-Saxon days—would 
doubtless play its part, as it has evidently 
done in so many other phrases of the same 
pattern. Such familiar friends as “ pleased 
as Punch,” “ plain as a pikestaff ” (originally 
“packstaff ”’), “ pretty as a picture,” “ blind 
as a bat,” “ bold as brass,” “ dead as a door- 
nail,” “dull as ditchwater,” “cool as a 
cucumber,” “good *as gold,” “thick as 
thieves,” “ mad as a March hare,” “ mild as 
milk,” “ neat as ninepence,” “ neat as a new 
pin,” “right as rain,” ‘“ weak as water,” 
“hungry as a hunter,” and so on, seem in 
many cases to owe their origin as much to 
alliterative instinct as to the aptness of the 
similes. 

Often the adjectives are deliberately 
applied in two senses simultaneously: the 
goodness of gold, for example, being other 
than the goodness of a child’s behaviour, the 


dullness of ditchwater contrasting with that | 
of a sermon, while the rightness of trivets ' 





(referring to their firm stance) and the 
rightness of rain, gloves, ninepence, lines, 
legs and even of fiddles (for “right as a 
fiddle” also occurs) invariably differs from 
the particular rightness which the speaker 
has in mind. This is merely a form of 
“double entendre ’—a pun designed to add 
piquancy to the expressions, although custom 
may dull one’s consciousness of it. The in- 
congruity of the modern “ fit as a fiddle” is 
therefore by no means abnormal but highly 
characteristic of the language, which 
accounts for the old usage passing smoothly 
into the new. 

Our ancestors’ favourable view of the 
fiddle contrasts with the regrettably poor 
opinion they apparently entertained about 
the sobriety of performers on the instrument, 
for “ drunk as a fiddler’ seems to be all 
they have to say proverbially on that subject. 
This does not argue at all well for the theory 
that fiddlers were regarded as fit in any 
sense of the word. But one hopes this was 
only a jest—perhaps one of the kind that 
John Fletcher’s impish Frisco would have 
declared to be “ excellent, ynfaith, as fit as 
a fiddle! ” 

G. H. HATCHMAN. 


KEATS AND OTHERS. 


“Look it over again, and examine into the 
motives, the seeds from which any one sentence 
sprung.”’—Keats’s letter to Reynolds, 9 April 1818. 


T is said that there is no such thing as an 
original thought; but what degree of 
originality may we expect in a line of poetry? 
The occasional echoes of other poets that we 
notice in the course of reading would lead 
us to suppose there may be many others. 
However, the recognition of “ the seeds from 
which any one sentence sprung,” small as 
they may be, sometimes throws a fresh light 
on the sense. 

In the following instance it may be sur- 
prising that the inspiration should 
literary at all: 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air.... 
(‘ Paradise Lost.’ I. 545.) 

But in ‘ Macbeth’ we have: 


Ten thousand dollars to our general use... . 
(‘ Macbeth.’ I. II. 62.) 


Now did not this occur to Milton from its 
association with what immediately precedes? 
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Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky, &c. 
(‘ Macbeth.’ I. II. 49 &c.) 

In Wordsworth’s ‘The Solitary Reaper’ 
we have: 

For old, unhappy, far off things, 
And battles long ago. 

Here the seeds are, I think, all in ‘ King 
Lear,’ IV, vi, rather than in history: 

Do you hear aught, sir, of a battle toward? 


(line 209.) 
Thou old unhappy traitor. (line 227.) 
So should my thoughts be severed from my 


griefs.... (line 280.) 
Far off, methinks I hear the beaten drum. 
(line 284.) 


It seems that because line 280 is con- 
nected with the theme of Wordsworth’s 
poem, these associated ideas are made use 
of, and that, but for Shakespeare, other 
ideas would have occurred to Wordsworth 
instead. 

Shelley’s seemingly heartfelt utterances: 

I fall upon the thorns of life . 

... be thou, Spirit fierce, 

My Spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 

(‘ Ode to the West Wind.’) 
appear to be connected with ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ where we have: 

Teach me, 

Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage... 

. . . I fall under this plot . . . (IV. XII. 43-48.) 
and one or the other part, in the Shelley 
quotation, would therefore seem to be drawn 
in by association. 

Perhaps Shelley’s line: “ What if my 
leaves are falling like its own,” which seems 
to me unworthy of the poem, had a spurious 
dignity in Shelley's mind from an association 
with “ What girl! though grey do something 
mingle with our younger brown...” 
(‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ IV, viii, 19-20.) 

But we are concerned only with Keats. 
Such simple cases as the next are perhaps of 
no interest : 

So dull, so dead-in-look, so woe-begone .. . 

( Henry IV.’ Pt. IT. I. I. 71.) 

So haggard and so woe-begone. (‘La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci.’) 

But there is another in the latter poem, 
that I have not seen noted: 


I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long... . 


Compare: “ He (the horse) sees his love, and 
nothing else he sees.”’ (‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
line 287.) 

From which it would seem that as the 





MN 


horse is the associating link, one or other of 
Keats’s two lines is owed to a subconscious 
memory of Shakespeare’s line. 

In another case, a snake, instead of a 
horse, is the link. In ‘Titus Andronicus’ 
the idea of sleeping and of a snake are acci- 
dentally brought together: 

As frozen water to a starved snake. 

When will this fearful slumber have an end? 

(Il. 2. 251/2.) 
Keats’s Lamia, in her serpent shape, says: 
_ When from this wreathed tomb shall I awake? 
(line 38.) 
Both the thought and the turn of the sen- 
tence are identical with Shakespeare's line: 
if Shakespeare could refer to ice as “ frozen 
water.” 

It is noticeable that the same passages are 
sometimes echoed more than once. They, 
for various reasons, must have made a 
specially deep impression. Thus, there 
appears to be two echoes from: 

Sit thou by my bed, 

And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 

That ever I shall breathe. God knows, my son. 

By what bye-paths and indirect crook’d ways. . . 

(‘ Henry IV.’ Pt. 2. 4. 5. 179.) 
For, compare: 

The latest dream I ever dreamed . . . (‘ La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci.’) 
and 

Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 

ways. (‘ Ode to a Nightingale.’) 

Rather surprisingly, there appears to be a 
reminiscence of ‘ Othello’ in Keats’s ‘Ode 
on a Grecian Urn’: 

What _leaf-fring’d 

shape... 

What little town by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk... . 
Compare: 
I’ve charged thee not t6 haunt about my doors. 
(‘ Othello.’ I. I. 95.) 

The town is empty; on the brow o’ the sea 

Stand ranks of people. . . . (‘ Othello.’ 2, 1. 53.) 

Bring thou the master to the citadel. (Ibid. 208.) 
Perhaps the associating link is in the 
“ Greek ” locale. 

In another case it would seem that the 
same link is sufficient to conjure up an echo 
of Shakespeare. Three lines in_ the 
‘Comedy of Errors’: 

Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not. 


In Ephesus I am but two hours old, 
As strange unto your town as to did ge" 


legend haunts about thy 
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seem to recall the meeting between ei 
and Lamia, in the phrases “not one hour 
old” and * their Corinth talk.” (‘ Lamia,’ 
lines 191 and 232.) 

The opening lines of one of Keats’s early 
sonnets appear to be an elaboration of 
Shakespeare : 

Keen, fitful 

there . 

The stars look very cold about the sky . 

Yet feel I little of the cold bleak air, 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, | 

Or of those silver lamps that burn on high. 
For in ‘ Richard III’ occurs: 


The lights burn blue. It is now dead midnight. 
Cold, fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What do I fear? Myself? There’s none else by. 

(V. III. 180/2.) 

The substitution of “keen” for “cold” 
is a tribute to the effect of Richard’s lines 
“warm from the lips of Kean.” This type 
of unconscious pun is often found in Shakes- 
peare, and is indeed very common, e. g. 
“ Wordsworth ” and “every Man of worth” 
in Keats’s letter already quoted (to Haydon, 
8 April 1818) or the letter to Cowden Clarke 
(31 Oct. 1816) “.. . this glorious Haydon 
and all his creation.” Suggested perhaps by 
Haydn’s ‘ Creation.’ 

It is a little thing, but it may not have 
struck every reader that “the temple of 
delight” in Keats’s Ode on Melancholy is 
the mistress. I think this is brought out by 
the parallel: 


gusts are whispering here and 


Ay, in the very temple of delight . . . (Ode) 
The temple of virtue was she; yea, and she 
herself. (‘ Cymbeline.’ V. 5. 220.) 


The “ Ay” and “ yea” evidence the connec- 
tion, In addition there is: 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. (Ode) 
Thou art the grave where buried love does live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone. 
(Shakespeare’s 31st Sonnet.) 
If we consider the lines: 
No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf’s-bane, _ tight- rooted, for its poisonous 
wine ; (‘ Ode to Melancholy.’) 
the serried O’s and E’s and the majestic open 
vowels strikingly recall: 
And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself.in ease on Lethe wharf... 
(‘ Hamlet.’ I. 5. 34-5.) 
And there are also verbal resemblances 
and a similarity of subject and thought; and 
the passage from ‘ Pericles ’ beginning: 





No, no, I will rob Tellus of her weed . 
(IV. I. 14 et seq.) | H 





may also have been active in Keats's mind. 
There seems to be a double reminiscence 
of Fletcher’ s ‘The Faithful Shepherdess’ 
(IV, i), in ‘ Endymion’: 
But oh! she is so constant and so kind. 
(‘ Endymion.’ Song in Bk. IV.) 
She is untrue, unconstant and unkind . 
by Pan, and by the strife 
He ‘had with Phoebus for the mastery . 
(Fletcher.) 
By thy love’s milky brow! 
By all the trembling mazes that she ran.t 
Hear us, great Pan. 
( Endymion.’ Bk. I. 245/7.) 
It is Shakespeare that excuses a quaint 
passage: 
O Moon... the nested wren... 
Takes glimpses of thee: thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster... 
(‘ Endymion.’ Bk. III. 63/7.) 
which by an odd trick of the mind was surely 
bred of two passages in ‘ King Lear’: 


The wren... and the small gilded fly... 
(V. IV. 111.) 
and 
Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell? 


(I. V. 25.) 
There is an unmistakable reminiscence of 
another old writer in : 
Where’s the cheek that does not fade, 
Too much gaz’d at? . . . Where’s the face 
One would meet in every place? ... 
At a touch sweet pleasure melteth .. . 


(Keats. ‘ Fancy.’) 
Compare Middleton’s ‘Women Beware 
Women’: 
She’s the prime gallant for a face in 
Florence .. . 
The Duke himself first spied her at the 
window . . 


feared she would draw in her splendour 
Too soon, if too much gazed at... 
(Act If. sc. 2.) 
Turning to Keats’s famous sonnet ‘On 
Homer ’: there is this in ‘ Coriolanus’: 


. and men of heart 
Looked “wondering, each at others. 
(V. 6. 96/7.) 


The “men of heart” idea was in Keats’s 
mind and recalled this vignette of Shakes- 
peare’s; and although history required 
‘Balboa,’ the Sonnet certainly required 
‘Cortes,’ the most Homeric of Europeans. 

Keats’s Sonnet, ‘ Bright star .. .” probably 
refers to ‘ Julius Caesar’ III, i, 61-71. 

There is a line in ‘Henry VI,’ Pt. I (I, 2, 
145-6) which is perhaps worth quoting in 
this connection: 


“1 See Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro,’ line 141 and seq. 
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Bright Star of Venus, fall’n down on the Earth, 
How may I reverent worship thee enough? 


But may there not be a hint from the 
* Bowre of Blisse ’? 
Thereto the Heavens alwayes Joviall, 
Look’d on them lovely, still in stedfast state, 
Ne suffred storme nor frost on them to fall . 
(Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. II. 12. st. 51.) 
However that may be, I think there is cer- 
tainly an implication cf ‘King Lear’: 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 


Upon a wheel of fire... 
You are a spirit I know... 


Still, still, far wide! 
(IV. VII. 46/50.) 


It will be noticed that many of the echoes 
quoted occur at the beginning or the end of 
a poem. This is perhaps not surprising. It 
is aptly illustrated by the following: 

Unfelt, unheard, unseen, 

I’ve left my little queen... 

(Keats. 

By a brook side or wood so green, 

Unheard, unsought for, or unseen, 

A thousand pleasures do me bless, 

And crown my soule with happiness. 

(Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
Prefatory verses.) 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
For aye unsought for slept among his ashes cold. 
(Keats. ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.’) 

Similarly, the opening couplet of ‘ Lamia ’ 
(which is said to be modelled to some extent 
on Dryden) resembles in form and matter 
the opening couplet of ‘Absalom and 
Achitophel ’: 

Upon a time, before the faery broods 

Drove Nymph and Satyr from the prosperous 

woods. ... (Lamia.) 

In pious times e’er priestcraft did begin, 

Before polygamy was made a sin. . 

(Absalom and Achitaphel.) 
And the closing phrase of ‘Lamia’ may be 
an echo of ‘ The Faerie Queene ’: 

And in its marriage robe the heavy body 

wound, (Lamia.) 

Around her back and all her body wound. 

(‘ F.Q.’ Bk. III. I. st. 13.) 


R. F. RASHBROOK. 


Lines.) 


COPE’S FORCES: AUGUST 1745. 
(See ante pp. 117, 136.) 
JOHNSTONE, almost immediately 
upon joining the Jacobite force, secured 
an appointment to the staff. He acted as 


aide-de-camp to Lord George Murray, the 
Lieutenant General, and later as assistant 





aide-de-camp to Charles Edward himself. 
No less an observer than Scott speaks of him 
as a “military man having some turn for 
observation.”®8 Although he certainly con- 
tinued to be a military man after the ’forty- 
five—he was in the French service and served 
as aide-de-camp to Montcalm at Quebec— 
he makes no claim to having been one 
before. Presumably, however, he had some 
qualification or other for his early staff 
appointment—apart, that is, from the one 
he so frequently mentions, namely that his 
sister married Lord Rollo’s brother. But 
this “turn for observation’ which Scott 
noticed does not seem to have extended to 
so important a matter as the forces to oppose 
his new chief. For notwithstanding the great 
value that any really reliable intelligence 
would most certainly have had at this par- 
ticular time to either side, de Johnstone, if 
his own Memoirs are anything to go upon, 
could pass from the Whig to the Jacobite 
camp with no more reliable information 
than the following : — 
Cope assembled his army at Stirling, which was com- 
posed of the infantry regiments of Lee’s, Lascelles, 
and Murray; five companies of a highland and 
two companies of Guise’s regiment and Gardner’s 
and Hamilton’s regiments of Dragoons.69 
Actually of course Lascelles’ “‘ regiment” 
at Stirling consisted of eight companies only, 
the other companies being in Edinburgh 
Castle; Lee’s was only half a regiment, the 
other half being not even in Scotland at 
all; and Guise’s two companies were, as 
already seen, lying far from Stirling at the 
time, namely at Ruthven and Inverness. As 
to the horse, Hamilton’s were in fact lying 
at Leith, and although it must be admitted 
that some of Gardiner’s were at Stirling at 
the time, some at least of them were marched 
off to Perth to replace the foot, and none 
of the remainder marched to the north. To 
this inaccurate record, made by the “ mili- 
tary man having some turn for observation,” 
his editor added a footnote. This footnote 
likewise is inaccurate. Scott in addition to 
his observations on de Johnstone, noticed 
also that his editor was a “ sensible and in- 
telligent editor’; he was in fact ‘‘ doing a 
great deal to throw light upon the subject.” 


68 Unsigned £~ 
1827. Vol. XIX, p. 2 
laneous Prose Works’ XIX, 233-367.) 

69 De Johnstone: ‘ Memoirs.’ 

70 * Misc, Prose Works’ XIX 357. 
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The light the sensible and intelligent editor 
threw upon the passage just quoted was to 
the effect that Cope 

began his march with twenty-five companies of 
foot, in all about 1,400 men.71 

The editor had already «borrowed this 
note from Home. Home’s account reads : — 
25 companies of foot, whose numbers did not 
exceed 1,400 men.72 

De Johnstone then goes on to credit Cope 
with four thousand regular troops at Pres- 
tonpans, a figure which his editor cuts down 
to 2,100. The latter then enters into a fairly 
lengthy discussion as to the actual numbers 
engaged on each side.”> The evidence, how- 
ever, upon which he based his conclusions 
was too scanty in quantity and too restricted 
as to source to be really of much value. 
This discussion of his, then, because it is not 
based upon the examination of any original 
source, need not detain us here. 

Not only is it in the case of de Johnstone’s 
editor that the turn of phrase is reminiscent 
of John Home, but in Robert Chambers’, 
Scott’s, Lord Mahon’s and Ewald’s also. 
Home’s ‘ History’ therefore has been left 
until last among the regular historians for 
our consideration. Although this soldier- 
divine-dramatist-historian composed _ this 
work over half a century after the event, and 
although it certainly is not worthy of the 
author of ‘ Douglas,’ there are reasons why 
those historians who came after him were 
well-advised to study his work. First of all 
Home” had been an actual participant in the 
tising, and had seen something of both 
sides. He had enlisted in the Edinburgh 
Volunteers during the threat to the capital in 
Sepiember 1745, and had later been cap- 
tured at the Battle of Falkirk in 1746 and 
was imprisoned in Doune Castle. But more 
importantly, when later, after the rising, he 
settled down to his work in the ministry, Sir 
David Kintoch, the patron of his parish, in- 
troduced him to the Lord Justice-Clerk, 
Andrew Fletcher of Milton, and by reason 





17 de Johnstone 7-8. 

”% Home ‘ History.”’ p. 57. 

73 In the Ist edition (1820) he averages, for no 
less than twenty-four pages, four lines of footnote 
to every line of text. In the layout of the 1822 
edition it works out at seven lines of notes to each 
single line of text for a run of half a dozen pages. 

™ See ‘Life of Mr. John Home,’ by Henry 
ramet prefaced to ‘ Collected Works.’ Vol. I 





| of this friendship Home was able to publish 
| aS an appendix to his history the important 


correspondence between the Lord Justice- 
Clerk and the Secretary of State in London. 


Home’s account then is for our present 
purpose of considerable significance. But 
not on account of its reliability — for it is 
definitely inaccurate in the matter of the 
numbers engaged—but because entirely inde- 
pendent factors led to Home’s work being 
generally accepted—and in the main pro- 
perly accepted—as the most trustworthy 
work then available. The relative passage 
then in his ‘ History’ reads: — 


The King’s Army in Scotland consisted of three 
battalions and a half of infantry, and two regi- 
ments of cavalry, both horse and foot (one old 
corps’ excepted), the youngest regiments of the 
British Army. Besides these forces there were in 
Scotland nine additional companies that had been 
lately raised there for the national regiments serv- 
ing abroad: there were also several companies 
almost complete of Lord Loudoun’s Highland Regi- 
ment, for which the levies were carrying on all 
over the north. Of the nine additional companies 
. . . [two surrendered and] most of the other com- 
panies had been draughted, and were so weak, as 
not to exceed twenty-five men a company Lord 
Loudoun’s men were scattered about in different 
parts of the North Country, and had not received 
their arms. 

Sir John Cope, arriving at Stirling on the 19th 
of August, next day began his march to the north 

. . The troops with which the General undertook 
this expedition consisted altogether of infantry, for 
cavalry being judged unserviceable in so rough a 
country, where it was not easy to subsist them, one 
of the regiments of dragoons was left at Leith, 
and the other at Stirling, with twenty-five com- 
panies of foot, whose number did not exceed 1,400 
men . .. the General arrived at Dalnacardoch on 
the 25th August.75 


The unit which Home refers to as the old 
corps of foot was of course Guise’s. The 
companies captured were the Royals from 
Perth, captured at High Bridge on 16 Aug., 
when en route for Fort William.” The 
Dragoons left at Leith were Hamilton’s, 
while those at Stirling were Gardiner’s. As 
regards Home’s estimate of fourteen hundred 
foot for the march from Stirling to Dalna- 
cardoch and beyond, the estimate can easily 
be shown—as will be proved later—to be a 
definite understatement. Where exactly 
Home got his figure from of 1,400 men it is 
not possible now to say, but it is unlikely 
that he got it from the Lord Justice-Clerk. 

75 Home ‘ History.’ 57. 

76 S. P. Scott, ii ser: 25:90 (Craigie to Tweed- 
dale 22 Aug. 1745). 
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when writing over fifty years after the event. 


As already noted, George Charles’ 
account, published a dozen years later than 
Home’s, although not acknowledging the 
source clearly pointed back to the more 
accurate if less precise figure which he found 
either in the Scots Magazine, a source well 
enough known even to those only slightly in- 
terested in the sources of the forty-five, or 
else in Francis Douglas’s compilation from 
that source. That, so far as George Charles 
was concerned, was in 1816. But in 1820 
Robert Watson, who had brought de John- 
stone’s manuscript with him, was wanting to 
give a Whig gloss to the Jacobite memoirs 
which he was preparing for publication. It 
was to Home he turned for this purpose. 
This is not surprising in view of the fact 
that Home was an actual source which 
Charles could never be. But, de Johnstone’s 
editor might have found it to his advantage 
before he took up the discussion as to the 
exact number engaged if he had followed 
up the hint contained in Charles rather than 
have pinned his faith to the 1,400 he found 
in Home. But the author of ‘ Waverley,’ in 
following, as clearly he had done, the 
writings of John Home in so much with re- 
gard to the forty-five, had done much to 
establish Home in a position almost beyond 
question. 


De Johnstone’s ‘ Memoirs ’ were published 
with these figures frankly based upon Home, 
and Scott found the editor “sensible and 
intelligent.” A few years later therefore 
Chambers and Scott concurred with de John- 
stone’s editor in accepting Home’s figures. 
Lord Mahon followed, and Ewald likewise. 
Thus at the time of that remarkable awaken- 
ing of interest in all things Jacobite, at the 
close of the last century, Home’s figure 
had not only been practically universally 
adopted, but had become rather too firmly 
entrenched to be attacked. Since then, 
moreover, the figure has been so often re- 
peated as to have achieved acceptance with- 
out question, and all current authorities 
appear to have adopted them, or at least 
have failed to doubt them. 


But certainly it is strange that the papers, 
parade states and so on, that Colonei White- 
foord managed to preserve after Prestonpans 
have never been put forward on this par- 


He quotes no authorily, and if he were trust- i 
ing to his memory, it is an unreliable course | 


| 








ticular issue as _ providing trustworthy 
evidence of the numbers concerned. 
Lieut.-Colonel Trappes-Lomax seemed well 
on the way to achieve this,”” but succeeded 
only in getting the whole matter even more 
confused than ever.78 


Whitefoord had held a Lieut.-Colonelcy 
in the 5th Marines, and had been serving 
abroad in the West Indian Expedition. He 
chanced at the time of the outbreak of the 
rising to be on leave visiting friends in the 
lowlands. He immediately volunteered his 
services to Cope. He is said to have declined 
the appointment of aide-de-camp, subse- 
quently accepted by Major Mossman of 
Lee’s 44th, and even the Adjutant-General’s 
post, later accepted by Lord Loudoun, pre- 
ferring to serve “without the emoluments 
attached to posts of official preferment,” 
Whitefoord is of course assured for all time 
of a place in the literature of the ’forty-five, 


a it was he who was the historical Waver- 
ey. 





77 ‘Cope at Dalwhinnie,” Arm uarterly (Jan. 
1936), Vol. XXXI. pp. 247-63. ns — 


78 Ibid 257. He cites a “ parade state,” but 
quite apparently got his figures from a “ Compv- 
tation of Transport,’’ which is not a parade state 
at all, and thus arrived at a total of 2,295 men. 
Then, notwithstanding that this is a force at Aber- 
deen in the middle of September, he proceeds to 
transfer it, after the manner of Andrew Henderson, 
to Aberfeldy, of all places, on 23 August on the 
march to the north, saying, “ at this juncture the 
column was at its greatest strength.”” Then in 
order presumably not to differ from the authori- 
ties, he concludes that three days later, “at Dal- 
whinnie, there were not more than 1,400 effective 
men.” (The “Computation of Transport” al- 
though undated must have been a computation for 
shipping transport—i.e., at Aberdeen, because it 
refers to the “‘ McKays, Sutherlands and Munroes 
expected.”” The McKays, Sutherlands and Mun- 
roes, being northern clans, could have come in to 
either Inverness or Aberdeen, but certainly not at 
Stirling or anywhere en route between there and 
Inverness.) 


79 Quarterly Review: Jan. 1817. Vol. 16. 433-4. 
An anonymous review of ‘Tales of My Land- 
lord,’ later inserted by Scott as an Introduction to 
the 1829 edition of ‘ Waverley ’—the first edition 
of the work to bear the author’s name. In this 
unsigned review Scott, in order to account for 
his possession of the information about White- 
foord and yet preserve his anonymity, says in 4 
footnote (page 433), “ It will be readily conceived 
that the curious MSS. and other information of 
which we have availed ourselves were not accessible 
in this country fie. England] but we have been 
assidous on our enquiries; and are happy enough 
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In any case Colonel Whitefoord was with | 


Cope at Stirling and marched north with his 
column to Inverness. Here Cope, after con- 
sultation with the Lord President, and Lord 
Loudoun, decided to transfer his augmented 
force southwards again. To this end he 
marched his troops to Aberdeen and trans- 
ported them from there to Dunbar by water. 
It was Colonel Whitefoord, being an ex- 
perienced field officer with no regimental 
command, whom Cope despatched in ad- 
vance to Aberdeen, to make the necessary 
arrangements.*0 Later of course Whitefoord 
was made prisoner at Prestonpans but cer- 
tain of his papers escaped destruction, and 
are at present preserved in the British 
Museum.®! 

Whitefoord’s primary concern, both on 
the fateful march of the Army to the north 
and on its transportation back to the Forth, 
was precisely the matter of transport. It is 
to Whitefoord, therefore, before all others, 
that we ought naturally to look for evidence 
upon which to base any reliable estimate of 
the actual numbers involved. Nor are we 
disappointed in this expectation. Among 
the Whitefoord Papers so preserved is a 
parade state, headed “ An Effective Return 
of the Hon. Colonel Murray’s Regiment.’’®2 
Actually it is much more than its title im- 
plies—a mere return of strength of a single 
unit. The return in question is dated 12 
September at Aberdeen, that is, after their 
march from Inverness and before their 
embarkation for the Forth. The return 
shows Colonel Murray’s 46th Foot to have 
been at a strength of 27 officers and 645 
other ranks. This account of the 46th is 
shown by companies. But at the foot of this 
regimental return is added the totals, but the 
totals only, of the effective returns in respect 
of Lee’s and Lascelles’ Regiments, and also 
the highlanders present, that is Lord John 
Murray’s 43rd and Lord Loudoun’s. Why 
Guise’s two Ruthven and Inverness com- 
panies should be omitted from the summary 
is not clear. That particular matter, how- 
ever, need not be pursued here as neither 








to possess a correspondent whose researches on the 
spot have been indefatigable and whose kind and 
ready communications have anticipated all our 
"DM Cullod Cc 
**More Culloden Papers’ (Cope to Forbes 8 

Sep. 1745). IV. 55. 2 a7 

81 * Addit. MSS.’ 36592. f. 95. 

8 * Addit. MSS.” 36592. f. 60. Printed by W. 
A. S. Hewins. ‘ Whitefoord Papers’ (1898). p. 56. 





company, of course, formed part of the 
Stirling muster. Whatever may have hap- 
pened to Lord John Murray’s and Lord 
Loudoun’s “Old” and “ New” Highland 
Regiments there is nowhere any record of 
any considerable desertions or other changes 
in strength in the other units, namely in 
Colonels Murray’s, Lee’s and Lascelles’, 

The Earl of Loudoun is known to have 
picked up at least some strength during the 
march. At Aberfeldy, for instance, about 
forty men came in.® But between Stirling 
on 19 August and Aberdeen on 12 Septem- 
ber, the highlanders showed a considerable 
net loss. 

However Whitefoord’s effective returns 
show the strength of the regular foot, ex- 
cluding the highlanders, to have been 69 
officers, 184 non-commissioned officers, and 
1,460 men for the 23 companies of the three 
units. This is a total of 1,713, plus high- 
landers. 

Incidentally, these totals render a figure 
for officers and non-commissioned officers 
and drummers, about 18 per cent. of the total 
of men. Counting all ranks, Blaikie’s figure 
for Lascelles’ Regiment (based on rank and 
file as shown in the Scots Magazine, plus 16 
per cent, for other ranks) comes out rather 
on the low side.8© Lord Elcho’s figure is 
rather more so.86 As regards Colonel Mur- 
ray’s 46th, Blaikie is practically exactly 
correct, but Lord Elcho is a shade too high. 
With Lee’s 44th the position is reversed, 
Elcho being almost exact but Blaikie a shade 
in error. A wider margin of error is dis- 
closed when we come to the highlanders. 
Against Whitefoord’s 286 all told (at Aber- 
deen), Elcho returns 70 (at Stirling) and 
Blaikie 212 (at Prestonpans). Henderson, it 
will be recalled, recorded 183, forgetting the 
officers and N.C.O.s. If we now bring the 
highland units into the totals which White- 
foord recorded we shall find ourselves with 
1,699 men, plus 83 officers and 217 N.C.O.s., 
or one single soldier short of a round two 
thousand men. 

But these two thousand men are two 
thousand at Aberdeen in September. What 
it is desired to establish is the strength at 


83 Home. op. cit. p.59. 

84 As to Loudoun’s later losses from his 
northern recruited companies, see S. P. Scott ii. 
ser: 29:3 (Loudoun to Cumberland 22 Feb. 1746). 

85 Blaikie op. cit. 90. 

86 Elcho op. cit. 241. 
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Stirling in August. It is known that the de- 
sertions which took place in the period 
intervening were very heavy in the highland 
units. There is, however, no reason to sup- 
pose that any considerable desertion took 
place among the regular foot. Desertions 
from the regulars there certainly were—the 
men going so far as to enlist in the Jacobite 
ranks®?—but this was a feature confined to a 
later stage of the campaign. At the opening 
not even the Royals deserted—and they, like 
Loudoun’s and the 43rd, were Scottish re- 
cruited. It is true that they laid down their 
arms, but when once they were prisoners, 
they insisted upon retaining the status of 
prisoners—and incidentally considerably in- 
convenienced the clansmen in consequence.® 
There is no reason to suppose then that there 
was at the period now under examination 
any desertion among the regular foot other 
than from the highland units. At least there 
is no record of any. Lee’s, Colonel Murray’s 
and Lascelles’ then arrived at Aberdeen just 
over seventeen hundred strong. This can 
safely be assumed to have been their 
strength a month before at Stirling. As re- 
gards the highlanders as at Stirling the com- 
panies of Lord John Murray’s 43rd are 
definitely stated by Cope to have been 
“pretty near complete.” Reckoned: there- 
fore as, say, 75 men per company, it would 
give a total of 150 men from that unit to 
march north, namely Mackintosh’s and 
Ochtertyre’s companies. Lord Loudoun’s 
did not muster in excess of 50 all told. This 
then would show the northern column to 
have consisted of: — 





43rd, Lord John Murray’s 150 
44th, Lee’s 348 
46th, Colonel Murray’s 672 
47th, Lascelles’ 693 
Loudoun’s 50 
Total 1,913 








87 At the fall of Fort Augustus, for instance, in 
1746 a number of the garrison there accepted ser- 
vice with the clans. Some however proceeded 
straight to Fort William, and there deserted again 
to their own regiment within. See S. P. Scott ii. 
ser: 29: 27 (Hart’s Statement). 

88 “‘ They were brought to Glenfeenen, non of 
them wou’d take party, they were a great charge 
to us being obliged to escort them,.and to see them 
every night into houses, whereas our men lay out 
in the open air, and yet very chearfully.” Sulli- 
van’s Narrative. ‘ The Forty-five and After’ (H. 
& A. Tayler). 











exclusive of the train (or the Royal Army 
Service Corps). 


It must be admitted, however, that a fur. 
ther paper found among the Whitefoord 
collection raises a doubt as to the accuracy 
of the figures here laid out. This particular 
document contains Colonel Whitefoord’s 
computation for transports in September.® 
It is not that this latter account contradicts 
in any way the returns of the effective 
strengths of the three regiments of regular 
foot and the two highland units. The fact 
is merely that the two papers, the one the 
summary and the returns of effective 
strengths, and the other the computation for 
transports, are difficult to reconcile. Some 
sort of reconciliation, however, might be 
attempted. If we omit from consideration 
such items in the computation for transports 
as the artillery, train, and the horses, and 
omit from both accounts such common items 
as servants not soldiers and the women, we 
can attempt some sort of comparison. The 
computation shows under various heads 85 
officers, 157 N.C.O.s, 1,641 other ranks, 212 
highlanders and 50 s!aff, a total of 2,145, 


There thus seems to be a discrepancy be- 
tween the two documents of about 150 men 
—the difference between, say, 2,000 and 
2,145. But as already noted, for some rea- 
son not now clear the companies of Guise’s 
Ist Foot, one from Fort George and the 
other from Ruthven in Badenoch, were 
omitted from the parade state. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that the com- 
putation for transport was similarly incom- 
plete. Thus the apparent discrepancy may 
be assumed to be the 150 of the two com- 
panies of Guise’s (which were known to be 
somewhere about complete®). The recon- 
ciliation thus of these two documents would 
tend to confirm, if such a course were neces- 
sary, the accuracy of the figures shown on 
the parade states, and it is these figures of 
2,000 plus Guise’s, or 2,145 all told at 
Aberdeen in September, that form the basis 
of the estimate of 1,913 men at Stirling in 
August, or say 2,000 men there all told with 
artillery and Army Service Corps. 

Home then, and all who have followed 
him, de Johnstone’s editor, Chambers, Scott, 
Lord Mahon, Ewald and all the moderns, 








89 “ Addit, MSS. 36592. f. 55, and ‘ Whiteford 
Papers,’ 52. 
* S. P. Scott. ii. ser: 25:66. 
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are considerably in error in selecting four- 
teen or fifteen hundred as the figure to which | 
to pin their faith. 


It remains now but to sum the total force 
in Cope’s command. It is not now a difficult 
task. The additional companies recruiting 
for the Royals (Sinclair’s 1st Foot), Camp- 
bell’s North British Fuziliers (the 21st Foot), 
and Sempil’s Regiment (the 25th Foot), are 
known not to have exceeded on the average 
25 men per company.®! The third company 
of Lord John Murray’s Black Watch, In- 
verawe’s company, was at about the strength 
of Sir Patrick Murray’s and Mackintosh’s. 
Guise’s Regiment (the 6th Foot) when it was 
despatched from quarters in Aberdeen and 
the coastal quarters to take over the “ chain ” 
forts was “ complete within a man or two 
of a company.”®2 The horse—for what use 
they were—Hamilton’s and Gardiner’s 
Dragoons, may be taken as averaging about 
300 men each. Lascelles’ ten companies 
might be calculated on the basis of the 
strength known to be exact for eight of them. 
This figure would be about 87 of all ranks 
per company. This would give the unit a 
total strength of, say, 866. But in the subse- 
quent trial of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
the matter of the defences of the city was 
fully gone into.93 In the course of this in- 
vestigation one Robert Griffiths, a gunner 
from the Castle, testified as to the strength 
of Lascelles’ two companies attached to the 
garrison there. He made the somewhat 
curious statement that these two companies 
“ought to be seventy men each.” Neither, 
however, was complete. If the two com- 
panies, therefore, are written down to one 
hundred and twenty men, Lascelles’ whole 
regiment could be summed at 813 all ranks. 


Thus the forces in Scotland, excluding the 
invalid garrisons, and such details as the 
train, etc., might with reasonable accuracy 
be summed as follows, that is to say 2,725 
foot, plus 425 recruits and about 600 horse. 

There was thus a total under Cope’s com- 


mand in August 1745 of, say, 3,750 men, or 
3,850 all told with the train. 





RUPERT C, JARVIS, F.S.A., F.R.HIST.S. 





91 * Cope Report’ (own evidence) 5. | 

®§. P. Scot ii. ser: 25: 66 (Cope to Tweed- | 
dale 13 Aug. 1745). ‘Cope Report’ 124-5. 

% ‘Second Trial of Archibald Stewart.’ 
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CULLOMPTON : THE PARISH AND 
THE PEOPLE. 


Dr. EDWARD WILLIAM TANNER CHAVE, 
M.A., B.D., D.D. (Oxon), 1861-1864. 


{TI may be that the ideal form of Church 

Patronage has never yet been discovered. 
Kings, abbots, merchants, tradesmen, 
bishops, local gentry—all have at various 
periods been patrons of the vicarage of Cul- 
lompton, and have exercised their legal and 
undoubted right of presentation to the ad- 


vowson. The varied personalities of the 
fifty-five vicars of Cullompton reveal 
full well the care—or lack of care — 


attendant upon their appointment. And 
within a few years “Trustee Appoint- 
ment ’—that is the patronage in the hands 
of a committee or body of five chosen men, 
called trustees—the only method of patron- 
age hitherto untried in this parish, was to 
become the rule, and so continues until the 
present day. 

The Earl of Devon, warned by the results 
of his first and earlier appointment of a 
young and untried man to this parish, and 
by the shortness of his ministry in this 
place, looked about him for an older and 
more experienced clergyman — one already 
beneficed within the diocese of Exeter — to 
fill the vacancy. His choice fell upon the 
Rev. Dr. Edward William Tanner Chave, 
M.A., B.D., D.D., who had.been Rector of 
St. Pancras, Exeter, for the past sixteen years, 
and was desirous of a change of work. 

The new vicar was a small man of florid 
face and red side-whiskers, as a contem- 
porary described him, and he was very 
sociable and fond of dancing. Son of the 
Rev. Edward Chave, formerly Rector of St. 
Mary Arches, in Exeter, he had been edu- 
cated at Worcester College, Oxford, and 
took his B.A. in 1841, in which year he was 
immediately ordained by Bishop Phillpotts 
to the curacy of Brent Tor, on Dartmoor. 
He proceeded to his M.A. in 1844, and, de- 
voting himself to a scholastic life, went on 


; to gain his B.D. and his D.D. in the year 


1859. Yet this learned Doctor of Divinity, 
Devonshire man though he was, proved him- 
self no more persona grata with the people 
of Cullompton, already critical of their 
clergy, than his predecssor, and his 


| ministry here was to prove even shorter. 


It is open to doubt whether his congregation 
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preferred his learned exhortations and dis- 
courses any better than the new-fangled 
ceremonies of their former High-Church 
vicar. Within three years Dr. Chave re- 
moved from Devonshire to the South Lon- 
don living of St. Anne’s, Wandsworth. 


A series of twelve sermons was preached 
by Dr. Chave in 1863 on what he described 
as an original plan. With his gold hunter 
watch in his hand, the first of the series was 
based on the one word, “ Watch” and the 
doctor’s discourse was devoted to _ illustra- 
tions appropriate to the time of 1 o'clock. 
Next Sunday the doctor chose a text of 
two words—“ Fear God ’—and this carried 
him forward to 2 o'clock for his illustrations. 
The Sunday after a text of three words was 
chosen—‘“ Honour the King,” and so to 3 
o'clock for illustration and_ illumination. 
Then Sunday by Sunday the text lengthened 
by one word, until twelve o’clock was 
reached, and as the church clock struck 
twelve the series came to a triumphant con- 
clusion. 


Several events of lasting interest filled the 
short incumbency of Dr. Chave. A new 
slate roof was placed upon the nave in 1862. 
The ornamental stone work on the exterior 
of the church was repaired and renewed at 
the same time. 


The Volunteer Fire Brigade was also 
established in 1862, and vied with the Upper 
Culm Vale Rifle Corps (established in 1860) 
in popularity among the men of the parish. 
Under the captaincy of Mr. John Walrond, 
the Rifle Corps established its firing range 
at the top of Colebrooke Lane, while its 
armoury occupied the site of the present 
Parish Room. The range was later moved 
to Sutton and from thence to Upton, then 
to “ Herons,” and lastly to the North Hill 
on Blackdown, behind Broadhembury. The 
name of the corps has also undergone many 
changes. It has been successively known as 
the Sth Administrative Battalion of the 
Devonshire Regiment; as the 3rd Volunteer 
Battalion, Devonshire Regiment; as the Sth 
Devon Rifle Volunteers; as “A” Company, 
3rd Volunteer Battalion, Devonshire Regi- 
ment; and finally under the Territorial 
scheme as “G” Company, 4th Devonshire 
Territorials, 

On the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
in 1863, the jovial Doctor and _ his 
parishioners arranged for an open-air dinner 





for 1,300 people of the parish upon well- 
laden tables placed on either side of the main 
street, and in the Upper Bull Ring—a local 
method of celebrations that has often since 
been repeated on other national occasions, 

Procession Day, or as it was called locally 
“Possessioning” the Town Lake, was 
another annual occasion of assembly and 
merriment. The parishioners, accompanied 
on occasions by strains of music (it could 
hardly be called a band) set off in a most un- 
military procession, or by twos and threes, to 
walk to Ponsford and Coombe, where they 
marked the boundaries of the stream that 
waters the town, and made sure it was clean 
and flowing freely. A Water Bailiff was 
elected once a year, and a self-constituted 
society in the town called themselves the 
“Cullompton Water-course Club,” and 
elected their officers, and kept their books at 
the Devon and Cornwall Bank.1 Such 
perambulating of the parish was known in 
many Devonshire parishes as “ Procession 
Day,’? but had no religious significance. 

Four way-wardens were elected annually 
at the Easter Vestry to superintend the 
maintenance and upkeep of the 38 miles of 
roadway within the parish. They were un- 
paid. A parochial custom was followed of 
electing local farmers for the three country 
“quarters” into which the roads of the 
parish were divided, and a tradesman in the 
town to superintend the roads within the 
“Town Quarter.” 

Under the Highways Act of 1835 the Poor 
Law authorities were empowered to raise 
the highway rate, and 3d. in the £ was 
annually levied for this purpose. About 
£160 p.a. was raised and expended upon the 
roads in this way.5 Only one man was em- 
ployed regularly upon the roads within the 
parish, termed “the foreman of the roads” 
and paid 12s. a week. Whenever required, 
assistance was provided for him, generally 
at the expense of the farmer or landowner, 
whose lands abutted on to the roads being 
trimmed or repaired. 

There were, in addition, ten miles of turn- 
pike roads running through the parish, ad- 
ministered by four different turnpike trusts. 
These were : — 





1 See papers in the Exeter City Library. 

2 Cf. Otterton, East Budleigh, etc. D.AT. 
XXVI, p. 390. 

3 Report of the General Board of Health. 1854. 
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(i) The Exeter Turnpike, which ran to 
the top of Exeter Hill from the Exeter direc- 
tion. 

(ii) The Tiverton Turnpike, which ran to 
the entry of the Tiverton road into the main 
street, and also—by another branch—to the 
“College” Turnpike Gate in what is now 
called “‘ Higher Street.” 


(iii) The Honiton Turnpike, which ran as 
far as the entry of “ Lower Street” (now 
called “Station Road”) into the main 
street. 

(iv) The Cullompton Turnpike, including 
the remainder of the main road through the 
town in the Willand direction. 

Each of these roads possessed its “ Turn- 
pike Gate ” close to the town itself. 


G. WATKINS GRUBB. 


QLD SAYINGS.—The weakest must go 

to the wall. Built into the wall of 
many of our old pre-Reformation churches 
may frequently be seen a stone bench or seat 
running down the length of the nave on 
either side of the church. These stone seats 
date from a time before there were any 
wooden seats filling the nave, and hence the 
congregation stood throughout Mass, kneel- 
ing on the floor at the more solemn moments. 
Old persons and those not in good health 
naturally found this standing up rather try- 
ing and so they made for the stone benches 
projecting from the walls. It is easy to see 
from this how the saying arose that “ the 
weakest must go to the wall.” Dr. Charles 
Cox in his ‘English Church Furniture’ (p. 
261) describes these stone seats, and their use. 


To kick the bucket. This may not be 
a very sympathetic or feeling way to describe 
somebody’s death, but it is an eloquent one 
when brought into relation with an old 
Catholic custom. After death, when the 
body had been laid out, a cross and two 
lighted candles were placed near it, and in 
addition to these the holy-water bucket was 
brought from the church and put at the feet 
of the corpse. When friends came to pray 





for the deceased, before leaving the room | 
they would sprinkle the body with holy- | 


water. 
bucket associated with the feet of deceased 


So intimately therefore was the | 


persons, that it is easy to see how such a 
saying as “ kicking the bucket” came about. 
Many other explanations of this saying have 
been given by persons who are unacquainted 
with Catholic custom. 


He has not a halfpenny to bless himself 
with. To bless oneself is to make the sign 
of the Cross, and the saying refers to the 
old pious custom of a person doing this with 
the first piece of money he had received that 
day. The recipient crossed himself with the 
coin, before putting it into his pocket. To 
give some idea as to how very poor a certain 
man might be, it was enough to say that he 
did not possess a halfpenny with which he 
could cross himself. After the change in re- 
ligion, this custom was given up, and the 
recipient spat upon the coin before putting 
it into his pocket, and generally said that he 
did this for luck. 


Cc. T. & 


WELTANSCHAUUNG.— P.C.” asks in 

Spectator (Copenhagen), 1946, 4, column 
206: Is there an English equivalent of this 
word, or do the English use the German 
word just as they use Kindergarten and 
Lebensraum. The French say, as far as I 


, Know, conception du monde, but I do not 


know if there is any English translation of 
the word. 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


GIR THOMAS WYATT: A MEMORIAL 
IN SHERBORNE ABBEY.—Two years 
ago in a letter to the Western Gazette I 
pointed out that there was no visible sign or 
memorial in Sherborne Abbey of two famous 
men connected therewith: Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. It is a matter of 
sincere congratulation that the descendants 
of Sir Thomas have repaired one of these 
omissions. A tablet set in Hopton Wood 
stone has been let into the floor of the Wick- 
ham Chapel, close to the Horsey monument, 
with this beautifully-lettered inscription : 


In memory of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
Poet and Statesman, who died 
at Clifton Maybank, the house 
of his friend Sir John Horsey, 
lith October 1542, and was 
buried in the vault of this chapel. 


W. LocKE RADFORD. 
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_ Readers’ Queries. 


“HAT” OR “ WHO ”?—In the recently 

published ‘ G. B. S. 90° I read: “ St. 
Paul is, I think, one of the greatest men who 
ever lived.” (p. 118.) When I was at school, 
some fifty years ago, we were told to use 
“that” after a superlative. The example we 
were given was “Solomon was the wisest 
man that ever lived.” Would any present- 
day grammarian inform me if this rule is 
still in force? 

J.D. R. 


SIR ROBERT SLOPER (See cxci. 169; 
excii. 41, 86, 173).—Can any correspon- 
dent locate a portrait of him ? 


(Brig.) H. BULLOCK. 


"THE DUBLIN STAGE.—In the early 

years of the last century, was a Tobias 
Stapleton a member of the company of the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin? If so, what was his 


| PORTRAITS WANTED.—I should be 
very grateful if any readers could tell 


~ | me where I could find a portrait of William 


| Elford Leach (b. 1790: d. 1836) and of 
' Georg Wilhelm Steller (b. 1709: d. 1746), 


HuGH GLADSTONE. 


JRANSFORD D. BUCKNAM.—I should 
like to have full information on Rans- 

ford D. Bucknam, including, if possible, the 

names and addresses of his survivors. 

The few facts I have are these: that he 
was born in 1869 in Nova Scotia; moved to 
Maine while still an infant; attended public 
schools near Bucksport (Me.); was a mer- 
chant seaman at the age of 14; became 
supervisor of the American Steel Barge 
Company, Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
and Cramps’s Shipyards; was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp and Naval Adviser to the 


| Sultan of Turkey in 1904; died 27 May 1915. 


history? About the same period, or a little | 
earlier, was a Judith Stapleton on the stage , 


in Dublin or London? Her brother is said 
to have been a London attorney, also a 
Tobias Stapleton, who died in 1794. 

R. 


WHOOSY.—Can anyone tell me how and 
where this uncommon surname origin- 
ated? 


I have come across only one trace of | 


its use, and the known reference books do | 


not help. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


WISHARTS 
would be grateful for records of any 
members of the Scottish family of Wishart 
—soldiers or otherwise—who settled in 
Norway or Sweden. 
R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


“AULD LANG SYNE.—Who composed 

the music? The song has been trans- 
lated into French and German. Can any- 
one give those translations, first verse only? 


H. A. 


OP O’ MY THUMB.—In what collection 
of fairy tales can I find this? When 
first published? 
H. A. 


I shall be grateful for any elaborations— 
and for the names of persons who may have 
information. 


ALEXIS A. PRAUS. 
(American N. & Q., Jan. 1847.) 


APPER (see clxxxvii. 81).—I have had no 
replies to this query. Could this Mr. 
Napper be identified with Richard Napper 
(1559-1634), the astrologer, Rector of Great 
Linford, who studied astrology under Simon 
Forman, and was licensed to practise medi- 

cine in 1604 (see ‘ D.N.B.’)? 

JOHN EVELYN. 


| YORKSHIRE NAMES IN EARLY NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY.— Could any 


| Teaders identify any of the following:— 
IN SCANDINAVIA. — I | 


W. D. T. Duesbery, Skelton Lodge, nr. 
York; _ Rev. Brian Cooke, Weldrake; 
General Maister, Littlethorpe, Ripon; Dr. 
Lawson (? D.D.), of York; Digby Caley, 


| Ripon; Rev. W. Dent, Crosby Hall; K. T. L. 


Hodgson, Highthorn, nr. Easingwold; Henry 
Peekett, Carlton Husthwaite; John Yorke, 
Brewsley Hall, nr. Ripon; Captain Hotham, 
R.N., York; Thomas Troljambe (sic), of 
Holmfield, Wakefield; Rev. W. L. Pickard, 
York; Yarburgh Graeme, Burlingon; Wil- 
liam Blanshard of York; ? Alexander ——? 
of Thorpe Arch Hall, nr. Tadcaster. 
P.D. M 


OURCE WANTED.—“ A blue-stocking with an 





itch for scribbling.” 
M. L. R. 
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Replies. 





SIR ROBERT SLOPER. 
(exci. 169; cxcii. 41). 


THERE can be little doubt that the Lady 
Sloper who died in 1804 was Jane 
Willes: she is so described in the notice of 
her death in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and, 
in addition, her will dated 28 March 1803, 
and proved on 24 April 1804, mentions her 
nephews John and William Willes and con- 
tains other references to the Willes family. 

I deal with the Mrs. Sloper who was to be 
“ spiritualised ” later. 

Your correspondent asks for particulars of 
Sir Robert’s issue: I have notes of the fol- 
lowing legitimate issue : 

1. John: born 25 March 1759: mar. 
Mary, daughter of the Right Hon. James 
Fortescue, and sister of William Charles, 2nd 
Viscount Clermont: d. intestate in the life- 
time of his father: administration to his 
estate granted 13 Dec. 1797 to Robert 
Stokes Sloper as attorney for Mary the 
relict: he was probably Cornet 17th 
Dragoons 27 Dec. 1775, and Capt. 91st Foot 
6 Dec. 1779. 


2. Granby: born 13 July 1765: probably 
ordained deacon at Peterborough 30 Nov. 
1790, being described as of Trin. Coll., 
Camb.: said to have died in Paris about 
1831: referred to in his mother’s will as 
having been “ disinherited by his father of 
the estate at West Woodhay . . . to which 
he was lawful heir by the death of my dear 
son John Sloper.” 


3. Robert Orby: born at Southampton 8 
Nov. 1769: of West Woodhay: mar. Ist 
18 Jan. 1798 Elizabeth Newton; 2nd 8 Aug. 
1808 Anne le Prede, daughter of W. Jewel: 
living 1821, but died shortly after. 

1. Hesther: mar. Peregrine Treves: both 
living 1802, 

2. Jenny: born at Edinburgh 11 July 
1753: mar. 1777 the Rev. William Goddard, 
of Stargroves, East Woodhay, Hants. She 
is said to have died a widow in 1798, and is 
not mentioned in her parents’ wills. The 
will of a Rev. William Goddard, of Star- 
groves, dated 8 July 1797, mentions 
his wife Anna Maria and appoints as one of 
his executors Robert Stokes Sloper, of 





Gray’s Inn, Esq.: the will was proved in 
P.C.C. 16 Jan, 1798 (see *‘ Misc. Gen. and 
Her.’, 4th Ser., iv., 264). 

In addition to these legitimate children, 
Sir Robert mentions in his will five natural 
children, Maria Sloper, Emily Sloper, Robert 
Stokes Sloper, George Sloper, and Charles 
Stokes Sloper. 

I suggest that “the late amiable Mrs. 
Sloper ” may have been the mother of these 
children, and that the two daughters men- 
tioned above may have been the “ two sur- 
viving daughters’ who were to be painted 
by Gainsborough. 

Robert Stokes Sloper has already been 
mentioned twice in this note: he was ad- 
mitted at Lincoln’s Inn 30 Oct. 1788 as 3rd 
son of Sir Robert and is perhaps the Robert 
Sloper, 3rd son of Sir Robert, admitted at 
Gray’s Inn 15 Nov. 1792. 

George Sloper was probably the rector of 
West Woodhay of this name from about 
1813 to 1823: he had a son George men- 
tioned in Sir Robert's will. 

Sir Robert was apparently one of the wit- 
nesses against Lord George Sackville (see 
‘Letters of Horace Walpole,’ ed. Toynbee, 
iv, 367). A few of his letters will be found 
among the Additional Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


ST. DYMPNA (cxcii. 124)—The Rev. J. 

Gammack, writing in the ‘ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, edited by William 
Smith and Henry Wace (1877), vol. i, p. 832, 
says of St. Dimpna (Dympna), virgin and 
martyr, that she is commemorated on.15 
May, the day of her translation, the day of 
her death being 30 May. She is a very 
legendary figure; even the century to which 
she belonged is doubtful (sixth, seventh, or 
even eighth). The daughter of a heathen 
king in Ireland, she became a Christian, fled 
from the unnatural advances of her father, 
was pursued by him to Belgium (her relics 
were preserved at Gheel in that country), and 
by him put to death. From a note in W. H. 
Hutton’s ‘ The English Saints ’ (1903), p. 306, 
it appears that her Life by Peter of Cam- 
bray, about 1290, is translated in the unique 
MS. ‘Lives of the Women Saints: of our 
Contrie of England * (about 1610), edited by 
C. Horstmann for the Early English Text 
Society (1886). The Rev. John O'Hanlon 
published a ‘Life of St. Dympna,’ Dublin, 
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1863. Dympna is sometimes identified or 
confused with another very legendary Irish 
saint, Damhnat, but the Rev. J. Gammack 
would keep them apart. Chambers’s ‘ Book 
of Days’ records St. Dympna, seventh cen- 
tury, under 15 May. 


L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Birmingham. 


The Catholic Encyclopaedia (vol. x)— 
which should be consulted for full particu- 
lars—records that there has long been a 
colony for lunatics at Gheel, sometimes as 
many as fifteen hundred; they are treated in 
a peculiar manner, the treatment produces 
good results. 


E. W. SWANTON. 
Museum, Haslemere. 


Educational 
"THREE-SHILLING PIECES (cxcii. 128).— 
Coins of this denomination, with an im- 
pression of George III’s head on one side 
and the words “ Bank Token 3 shill.” on the 
reverse, were issued in 1811 and 1812 to 
relieve the shortage of silver coinage, and 
remained in circulation until 1818. As 
‘Persuasion’ was finished in 1816, these 
coins would have been familiar to Jane 
Austen at the time she was writing the book. 


W. MARSTON ACRES. 


BRUTTON, GOVERNOR OF STAF- 

FORD GAOL (excii. 107).— Mr. 
CARDEW-RENDLE will find several members 
of this family in Blundell’s School Register, 
Part I, 1770-1882 (Exeter, 1904). 


(Brig.) H. BULLocK. 


ST. MARY SOMERSET (s.v. ‘ Marriages 
of Hertfordshire Persons °) (cxcii. 97).— 
Details relating to the demolition of this 
Wren church in 1871 by Bishop Jackson, 
will be found in the references under the 
heading ‘Union of Benefices Act, 1860, 
“N. and Q.’, clxxxiv. 290-1 (8 May 1943), 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


POUND NOTES: (cxcii. 107).—According 

to the ‘ Dictionary of Banking,’ “ Notes 
for £1 and £2 appeared for the first time in 
1797.” - 

“Notes for less than £5 were prchibited 
in England after April 5, 1829 (7 Geo. IV c. 
6, Section 3).” 

A. H. W. FyNMore. 





TROLLOPE: GARROW (cexcii. 83).— 

Cotton, in his ‘ Madras Inscriptions,’ re- 
cords the monument in St. Mary’s Church- 
yard, Madras, of Joseph Garrow, died 19 
Aug. 1792, and notes that there were four 
Garrows in the Madras Civil Service, 
Edward, entered the service in 1769, Joseph 
(1779), George (1794) and William (1796), 
The last of these, who died in 1815, is also 
recorded on the monument. George was 
probably the son of Edward, as he (George) 
signs “ for Edward Garrow ”, as the owner 
of some houses in 1800 (Love's ‘Old 
Madras,’ iii, p. 511). Cotton states that the 
Joseph Garrow who died in 1853, according 
to Cotton, the father of Theodosia who mar- 
ried Thomas Adolphus Trollope, was the son 
of one of these Garrows by a high caste 
native lady. From the dates, and from the 
identity of Christian names, it is probable 
that the father was Joseph Garrow (1759- 
1792). 


P.R.G 


HALE-TIMBERED CHURCHES (exci. 
150, 237; cxcii. 64).—Besides the towers 
at Dormston (not Dorneston), Warndon and 
Pirton, Worcestershire possesses a four- 
teenth-century half-timbered nave at Bes- 
ford, where the thirteenth-century chancel is 
of stone. In the same county Whittington 
and Tibberton possessed similar churches, 
pulled down in 1842 and 1868 respectively. 


RONALD F, NEWMAN. 


FORD OF BARBADOS (cxcii. 61).— 

Some of the information sought will be 
found in V. L. Oliver’s ‘History of 
Antigua,’ 3 vols., and in his ‘ Caribbeana, 
5 vols. In the former Oliver gives a pedi- 
gree, sketchy in its’ early stages, of 
“Governor ” Trant. The Governor of Bar- 
bados is there described as the son of a Lon- 
don merchant; he married a sister of Sir 
Richard Steele; their daughter Margaret 
married Richard, 4th Earl of Cavan, who 
died in 1741, 

The will of Alured Popple Duke was re- 
corded in Barbados in 1785. William Ford 
Duke, eldest son of Alured Popple Duke, 
late of the Isle of Barbados, Esquire, de- 
ceased, was admitted to Gray’s Inn, 9 July 
1794. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 
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WO DICKEN LADIES (cxcii. 63).— 
C. C. will find the answer to his query 
in Howard and Crisp’s *‘ Visitation of Eng- 
jand and Wales,’ VII, 141. The two ladies 
were daughters of Rev. Charles Rowland 
Dicken (not Dickens), Reader of Charter- 
house, 1838-61, by his Ist wife, Sarah Agnes, 
ist dau. of William Housman, of Limebank, 
Lancs. Emily Jane, 3rd dau., b. 17 Nov, 
1833, married 1858 Lt.-Col. William Alder- 
sey James Shortt, 57th Regt. Julia Marion, 
4th dau., b. 7 Oct. 1835, married 1856 Rev. 
Thomas Hewitt Campbell, sometime 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse, and was 
drowned with him and their five children off 

Port Chalmers, Otago, N.Z., 4 July 1863. 

R. L. ARROWSMITH. 

Old Carthusian Club. 


LENTON PRIORY, NOTTS (cxcii. 16).— 

The site of the once large and important 
Cluniac Priory of the Holy Trinity, Lenton, 
is about two miles from the city centre of 
Nottingham. In his ‘ History of the Parish 
and Priory of Lenton ’ (1884), J. T. Godfrey, 
a local historian whose research work was 
very sound, states that the Priory Gatehouse 
was in existence at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. No view of it, however, 
could have been known to him or he would 
certainly have reproduced it, or at least have 
mentioned it. The Rev. E. D. Ginever, in 
his excellent handbook on ‘ The Parish and 
Priory of Lenton’ (1930) repeats the state- 
ment made by Godfrey, and gives a plan of 
the monastery buildings which shows the 
situation of the gatehouse. 

The Bodleian Library and, in its Kaye and 
Buckler collections, the British Museum 
possess a large number of drawings, chiefly 
the work of S. H,. Grimm, of the churches 
and ecclesiastical buildings of the county, 
made in the late years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but there are none of the remains of 
the Priory among them. I am afraid it is 
very unlikely that any view of the Gatehouse 
will be found. 

The site of the Priory Church is marked 
by the bases of several columns, not much 
above ground level, which have been opened 
out. Others are believed to exist under the 
buildings which now cover part of the site. 

Encaustic tiles and many worked stones 
have been found in and around the Priory 
site. In the modern Parish Church is the 
large Norman font of unusual beauty which 





was once in the Priory Church. _ It is one of 
the finest examples of its period in the coun- 
try. In the middle of the last century it was 
in use as a garden ornament in the grounds 
of a large house in the neighbourhood. 


S.R. 


JOHN FLETCHER (THE POET) (cxcii. 

38).—Massinger’s reference to Fletcher 
and “his honord Patron, Huntington” is 
in ll. 52-4 of a 76-line poem headed ‘ The 
Copie of a Letter written upon occasion to 
the Earle of Pembrooke Lo: Chamberlain,’ 
preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, MS. G.2.21, pp. 554-7. The verses 
have been printed three times: by A. B. 
Grosart in Englische Studien, xxvi, 4-6 
(1899), by P. Simpson in The Atheneum, 
No. 4,115, p, 273 (8 Sept. 1906), and by A. 
H. Cruickshank in ‘Philip Massinger’ 
(Oxford, 1920), pp. 208-11. At I. 53 the 
manuscript reads “wonne”, as Koeppel 
quotes it, not “nonne”, as printed by 
Cruickshank. Massinger appealing for the 
favour of the Earl of Pembroke, cites as 
precedents the dependence on patronage of 
other poets, including Jonson, Fletcher, and 
Spenser. 


A. K.M. 
QLD PLAYBILLS (excii. 107). — (1) 
Theatre Royal, Marylebone. (2) Royal 


Amphitheatre, Holborn. 

(1) Latterly known as the Royal West 
London Theatre, but since it was built in 
1832 it has gone under various names. 
Originally The Pavilion Theatre, shortly 
afterwards the name was changed to The 
Portman Theatre, and about the year 1842 
—having been rebuilt and enlarged—it took 
on the title of The New Theatre Royal, 
Marylebone. According to Walford’s ‘ Old 
and New London’ (v., 259), it was at one 
time called The Royal Alfred Theatre. A 
full record of its early productions was given 
by Mr. LESLiE Baty in ‘ N. and Q.’, 21 Oct. 
1944, pp. 182-4. 

(2) Walford (iv., 549) gives the position 
of the Amphitheatre in Holborn as between 
Dean Street and Red Lion Street and states 
that it was first called The National. It 
seems to have been in existence only a very 
few years and went through a variety of 
vicissitudes. 

AMBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 
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The Library. 


Philosophical Incursions into English Litera- 
ture. By John Laird. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 12s. 6d.) 


THOSE of us — the great majority — who 

are not even amateurs of philosophy, 
will most regret the death of the Regius 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, so shortly after this 
last publication of his, because now we 
cannot look for a second series. He pretends 
in it to be, in matters of literature, only an 
amateur. Would we were all such amateurs! 
He says that he spent a large part of the 
late turbulent war years in refreshing his 
acquaintance with the classics of English 
literature, which means, as the book bears 
witness, that he re-read the whole of Brown- 
ing and Dickens, ‘ The Dynasts’ and ‘ The 
Testament of Beauty,’ ‘The Essay on Man’ 
and Shakespeare’s historical plays, Words- 
worth and Shelley, ‘ Tristram Shandy’ and 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and (what we suppose 
no one else has done in the last hundred 
years) Dr. Watts’s prose. He re-read them, 
and he writes of them, with the mind of a 
philosopher, which doesn’t in the least mean 
that he doesn’t write of them interestingly 
for us who are not philosophers. Just once 
he disappoints us, or rather, just once we 
should like to have been able to challenge 
him. And this gives us the chance to show 
how delightfully he writes: 

The late G. F. Stout, one of the few deservedly 
eminent British philosophers of his generation, 
once remarked to me in conversation that there 
was a great deal of excellent philosophy in Dickens 
—a philosophy well worth examining seriously and 
in detail. I assented: but chiefly from policy, hav- 
ing, at the time, little in my mind to justify the 
assent except some wisecracks from the mouths of 
such unprofessional logicians as Sam Weller and 
Sairey Gamp. Stout was a tough opponent in 
argument, using his deafness very adroitly. It was 
best to be sure of one’s ground. I am still pretty 
doubtful whether Dickens was much of a philo- 
sopher, more doubtful, indeed, after inquiry, than 
I was at the time of this conversation with Stout. 
Still the point is worth investigating, and if I 
could induce some of the innumerable lovers of 
Dickens to support Stout’s view and quench my 
doubts about it, I should be very well content. 


He goes on to note that Dickens did not 











use the words “philosophy” or “ meta. 
physics” very often, but that he did use 
them occasionally, and something, Professor 
Laird says, can be gleaned from his mention 
of them by name. What can be gleaned is 
we think, that Dickens and his characters 
did not use these words in their professional 
senses—in the sense which Professor Laird 
obviously expected from Professor Stout. But 
it is open to us to say that philosophy is the 
love of wisdom, and that there is no other 
wisdom than the wise conduct of life, and 
that G. F. Stout for once gave himself 
holiday from technicalities and meant that 
we could learn a great deal of this wisdom 
from Dickens's stories. This is the theme 
we should have liked Professor Laird to 
discuss, 

We have before now (clxxxv. 148) set 
lance in rest to tilt in the defence of Sterne. 
We need not do it again: we could not so 
gracefully and so gently unhorse Thackeray 
as Professor Laird has done it: 


I don’t intend to discuss Sterne’s private con- 
duct, character and morals. The Recording Angel, 
I think, even if he blotted out part of the record 
with a tear, must also have sighed at the com 
plexity of what remained. Even if Sterne had 
been what Thackeray says he was—and Thackeray's 
mind was very unlike the Recording Angel’s— 
rogue, coward,  snivelling mountebank, vain, 
wicked, witty and false, the fact would be irre- 
levant when, as Sterne said, his pen managed him, 
not he his pen. True, if he had had no philan- 
thropy in him, if his sentimental humanitarianism 
had been all pretence, his pages must have shown 
it. But they didn’t. Thackeray himself admited 
“a kind nature speaking’ and ‘a real sentiment’ 
in the description of the poor donkey solaced with 


Yorick’s macaroon. And _ Sterne’s parishioners 
adored him. 


And that, with what we have shown of 
the wide range of the Professor’s recreational 


reading, must suffice to show what recreation 
there is for us in his writing. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Manager will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any addresses 
of friends which readers may like to send to him. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme- 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
the series volume and page at which the contribu 
tion in question is to be found. 
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